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EDITORIALS 


with their noses almost literally right down on 

the grindstone. It’s next to impossible to keep 
abreast of things when the tomatoes, corn, peaches, 
fish and other perishables are running in endless 
streams through the plant, but conditions in this year 
of our Lord warrant a little extra effort to do so. 


B with thei week will find more and more canners 


It goes without saying that even on those 20 hour 
days, canners somehow, some way or other, will man- 
age to follow; the trend of the war in Korea, and to 
add their prayer for victory and permanent peace with 
the defeat of Communism. Americans, thank God, are 
like that in peace and in war, whether the game is 
played for sport or for keeps, they are a hundred per 
cent behind the home team. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS — And there are business 
considerations that can hardly be ignored. For in- 
stance, this week the National Canners Association 
issued the 4th edition of Bulletin 21L “Tomato Prod- 
ucts”. Coming at a time when the canning of tomato 
products is about to begin, this authoritative treatise 
on processing procedure should be carefully read and 
diligently consulted by every tomato products packer 
in the business. It brings the 1941 edition right up 
to date, the principal new feature being the addition 
of a chapter on tomato juice. 


HOT GOODS—tThen there’s the general statement 
of the Wage and Hour Administrator relative to han- 
dling so called “hot goods” or goods the production 
of which the Child Labor or Wage-Hour Standards 
were not observed. Even though the Administrator 
states that the application of these provisions is left 
for determination by the courts, nevertheless the 
opinion of the Administrator is important to canners. 
The statement was published in the Federal Register 
of August 5. It is summarized on another page of this 
issue. 


LIMA BEAN GRADES — For lima bean canners 
who are also about to get underway, proposed revision 
1 PMA grades is all important. Had hoped to squeeze 
those in this issue but couldn’t quite make it. Be on 
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the lookout for them next week. Canners have 30 days 
from August 5 to file comment. Those who can’t wait 


for our summary might get a copy of August 5 Fed- 
eral Register. 


IF ALL WE SAY 


From “The Processor’ 
House Organ C. H. MUSSELMAN COMPANY 


If all that we say, 

In a single day, 

With never a word left out; 

Were printed each night, 

In clear black and white, 

*Twould be queer reading, no doubt. 
And then just suppose, 

Ere our eyes we close, 

We must read that record through; 
Then wouldn’t we sigh, 

And determine to try, 

A great deal less gossip to do? 
Then ’tis easy to think. 

That a trial or kink 

Would be smoother 

In Life’s tangled treat; 

If half that we say, 

In a single day, 

Were left forever unsaid. 


—Author Unknown 


LEARNERS’ RATES — Seventeen Maine sardine 
canners were granted permission by the Wage and 
Hour Division to pay learners 60 cents an hour for 
160 hours between July 21 and December 15, 1950. 
That’s important and rightly should apply to all work- 
ers who need a period of instruction and/or practice 
before they are able to produce effectively. ° 

Yes, there’s a good bit going on these busy days. 
So when the rush is on, if you don’t do anything else, 
take the time to scan through your Trade paper, pur- 
posely briefed to save you time. 
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TECHNOLOGICALLY SPEAKING 


By MAURICE SIEGEL and LeROY V. STRASBURGER 


This column will appear at least once a month. Canners 
with problems pertaining to the chemistry and bacteriology 
of food, including sanitation and waste disposal, are freely 
invited to submit their questions to the authors—Address: 
“Technologically Speaking” c/o this publication. 


THE CANADIAN FOOD AND DRUG ACT 


Although there is a remarkable similarity between the 
Canadian Food and Drug Act and our own, some features of 
the regulatory procedures show interesting divergence. This is 
instantly obvious to anyone perusing the “Office Consolidation 
of the Food and Drug Act and of the Food and Drug Regula- 
tions” issued in 1949 by the Department of National Health and 
Welfare of Canada. This compact volume places in the hands of 
interested parties a copy of the law, as amended to date, the 
regulations which give the pattern for enforcement and the 
standards of identity and quality for foods and drugs. A coun- 
terpart of this publication would be welcomed by all of those 
who are interested in the food and drug industries of the United 
States. 


The Canadian Act was passed in 1920 and amended 1927, 
1930, 1934 and 1939. Regulations are made by the Governor 
in Council. This present publication contains the regulations 
as passed in April 1949 and amended in July and September of 
the same year. 


The outlined system of sampling, analysis and subsequent 
prosecution differs markedly from cur domestic procedure. In- 
formers who instigate action against manufacturers or distribu- 
tors of misbranded or adulterated foods or drugs may share in 
the finally assessed fines and costs in an amount not greater 
than fifty percent of the total. No inspector, analyst or employee 
of the bureau is eligible to receive such payments. 


A manufacturer or vendor of food or drugs must give an in- 
spector complete access to all storage, manufacturing and ware- 
housing facilities and to furnish him any light or assistance 
necessary for inspection. Failure to comply with the regula- 
tion may be penalized by fine and imprisonment. 


The Dominion inspectors have the right to seize and hold 
any suspected food until it has been analyzed in the department 
laboratories. They must acquaint the seller or agent of their 
intention to submit samples for analysis at the time that the 
samples are drawn. The regulations provide for the division 
of the sample into three parts, one of which is left with the 
owner of the goods and the other two sealed and identified for 
transmission to the laboratory for testing. When the samples 
are received one package is opened and analyzed. If the analy- 
sis indicates adulteration this is certified by the analyst and a 
copy is submitted to the person from whom the sample was 
drawn. Within twenty days of that time the owners of the 
goods may notify the Minister of Health in writing that he in- 
tends to introduce evidence to controvert the findings of the 
Dominion analyst, stating in full the nature of such evidence. 
Failure to exercise this privilege is taken as conclusive evidence 
that the original certificate of analysis is correct. If the evi- 
dence submitted by the owner indicates a possibility of an error 
the chief Dominion analyst may cause the unopened sample to 
be analyzed. A certificate of analysis signed by the chief 
Dominion analyst is taken as final and conclusive proof of the 
facts therein disclosed. 


Any person may submit samples of food or drugs to the 
Dominion analyst and the vendor may be prosecuted if the 
sample is found to be adulterated or misbranded. The fee for 
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this analysis must be paid at the time that the sample is sub- 
mitted. If analysis indicates adulteration, the articles shown 
by the sample to be involved may be detained for further sam- 
pling and if adulteration is proved the material is forfeited to 
the Crown. The penalties that are imposed for manufacturing, 
offering or exposing for sale, food or drugs which are adulter- 
ated range from $50.00 to $500.00 and up to six months im- 
prisonment. If willful adulteration is proved the penalties may 
be doubled. 

Any expenses incurred in sampling, analysis or testimony 
shall upon conviction be deemed to be a portion of the costs and 
shall be paid accordingly. In addition, a reasonable counsel 
fee may be included at the discretion of the Magistrate. 


LABELING 


The labeling of foods require: 
1—The common name of the food. 
2—A declaration by name of Class II, III and IV preservatives. 
These are classified as follows: 
Class I 

Common salt, sugar, dextrose, glucose, potassium nitrite, 
sodium nitrite, wood smoke, vinegar, spices and alcohol. 
Sodium nitrite may be used in curing meats only, in 
amounts not to exceed 200 parts per million. 

No preservatives may be added to milk. No preserva- 
tive may be used in or on a food for which a standard is 
prescribed unless such preservative is mentioned as an 
optional ingredient. No declaration is necessary for sul- 
phurous acid or its salts in glucose, glucose syrup or con- 
fectionary containing these substances. No declaration is 
required for propionic acid or its salts in bread, bakery 
goods or in process cheese. 


Class II 
Benzoic acid and its salts in amounts not excecding .1 
of 1 percent. Sulphurous acid and its salts with the fol- 
lowing limitations: 
Beverages 
Dried Fruits 
Other Foods 


Class III (Mold Inhibitors) 

Propionic acid and its salts in amounts not exceeding 
2000 parts per million. 

Class IV (Antioxidants) 

Gum guaicum, vegetable oils containing tocopherols, 
lecithin, citric, tartaric or ascorbic acid, propylgallate and 
butylated hydroxyanisole. The allowable amounts of these 
ingredients is 0.2 percent except propylgallate and buty- 
lated hydroxyanisole where the limits are fixed at 0.01 
percent and 0.02 percent respectively. 

3—A declaration of added color. 

4—A declaration of added artificial, imitation or fortified flavor. 

5—The name and address of the manufacturer or person assum- 
ing responsibility for the product. 

6—In food products where no standard of quality or limits of 
variability have been fixed the label must show the common 
names of the ingredients in descending order of their respec- 
tive proportions, in addition to the declaration of net weight, 
number and/or size of units. The ingredients statement 
does not apply to bakery products, carbonated beverages, 
confectionery, gelatine desserts or non-nutritive seasoning 
sauces. 

Mixtures, compounds and substitutes must bear the ap- 
propriate label designation as an integral part of the name 
of the food. No mineral oil, paraffin or paraffin product may 
be a component of foods. A maximum tolerance for the 
presence of mineral oil in any food is 0.3 percent. 


DEFINITIONS 


It is notable that the definitions for most of the canned foods 
follow quite closely those of our own standards of identity. Some 
recent technologic advances in canning have been recognized 
such as the alkalizing processes for preserving the green color 
of peas and the use of calcium salts for the firming of toma- 
toes, These additives are classified as conditioners. Abbrevi- 


(Continued on page 20) 


100 parts per million 
2000 parts per million 
500 parts per million 
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MECHANICAL SWEET CORN HARVESTER PERFORMANCE 


The Sweet Corn Processing Industry 
began to mechanize as long ago as the 
latter part of the 19th Century, and has 
made continuous strides since that time, 
until a few years ago only one step re- 
mained completely a hand operation—the 
long, tedious job of harvesting. 

The last few years, however, have 
brought the same technological advances 
to that operation. Today the mechanical 
sweet corn harvester is no longer an 
experimental machine, but a modern pro- 
duction tool that makes hand picking a 
method of the past. During the 1949 


DR. HAROLD L. LINK 


season, approximately 100,000 tons of 
sweet corn were picked by mechanical 
harvesters manufactured by this com- 
pany alone. 

Comparison of mechanical harvesting 
to hand picking varies considerably from 
area to area, from field to field, from 
driver to driver, even from observer to 
observer, as does any agricultural opera- 
tion. To obtain overall average figures 
for picking rates, costs, yields, etc., ques- 
tionnaires were sent to owners of all the 
MC Harvesters produced last year, 
isking for detailed information on last 
season’s operations. The results were 
eratifying, for even though the question- 
naires were four pages long and quite 
involved, the returns represented 58 per- 
cnt of all the harvesters. The analysis 
‘ these returns are given below. 


PICKING RATE 


The overall average picking rate re- 
ported by owners of three or fewer har- 
vesters Was just over one acre per hour, 
« figure that remained surprisingly con- 
stant for both light and heavy stands. 
‘ates reported by larger operators were 
1.25 aeres per hour. This difference is 
easily accounted for, since these figures 
include time lost in waiting for trucks, 
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By DR. HAROLD L. LINK 
Sales Manager, Sprague-Sells Division, 
Food Machinery and Chemical Corpora- 
tion, Hoopeston, Illinois. 


down time, and similar delays. In gen- 
eral the larger operators provided better 
maintenance and repair service, and 
could better schedule their trucks to 
avoid waste time. 

The average estimated “jerker’s” rate 
was % tons per hour per man. Thus in 
three tons per acre corn (the average re- 
ported) one harvester is equivalent to a 
crew of 8-10 men. In heavier corn the 
ratio is even higher. 


COSTS 


Costs of both machine harvesting and 
hand picking varied considerably from 
area to area, largely because of vari- 
ances in the local wage rate. Average 
figures as well as the range of answers 
are given in Table I. Range figures are 
approximate, since high and low figures 
not consistent with those reported on the 
majority of the returns have been arbi- 
trarily omitted. 


TABLE I 
HARVESTING COST PER TON 


Approximate Average 
Range Figure 
Mechanical Harvesting, 
Depreciation not included....$1.00-1.75 $1.27 
Mechanical Harvesting, 
Depreciation included .......... 1.50-2.50 2.01 
Comparable Hand Picking....... 2.25-3.50 2.97 


The savings, and we emphasize again 
that these are the reports of the owners 
themselves, have been calculated from 
these figures, and are shown in Table II. 
Depreciation is not included. 


TABLE II 


SAVINGS OF MECHANICAL HARVESTING 
OVER HAND PICKING 


Approximate Average 
Range Figure 
Percent Savings een 50-65% 57% 
Yearly Savings* $1100-1500 $1278 
* Based on average reported figure of 752 tons per 
harvester last season. 

From the table we see clearly that the 
harvester paid for itself in direct dollar 
savings in a year and a half, and there- 
after cut picking costs more than in half. 
The average owner seemed to depreciate 
his machine in from three to four years. 


YIELD 


Analysis of the questionnaire results 
leaves the question of yield per acre un- 
answered. Owners were about equally 
divided in claiming higher or lower 
yields with machine picking. The ones 
who claim higher yield averaged 8.5 per- 
cent higher, those who claimed lower 
averaged 4.4 percent lower. 

There are two explanations for this 
variance. One is that the undeveloped 
ears and long ear shanks that find their 
way into pay load when corn is picked 


by hand, are left in the field by the har- 
vester, thus decreasing the overall ton 
per acre yield but increasing the dollar 
and cents yield. The second is a func- 
tion of operator’s skill, as is any mechan- 
ized agricultural operation. If the oper- 
ator is not reasonably skilled in making 
the few necessary field adjustments, he 
will undoubtedly lose useable ears. We 
are inclined to believe that when figured 
in cases per acre, yield is actually in- 
creased, when the harvester is properly 
operated. 
EAR DAMAGE 


The primary obstacle to the develop- 
ment of a mechanical sweet corn har- 
vester over these many years was the 
problem of ear damage, the problem 
which FMC now claims, if not to have 
completely solved, at least to have re- 
duced to secondary importance. On this 
questionnaire, owners reported some ker- 
nel damage on an average of 6.3 percent 
of the ears when picked mechanically, 
several reporting no damage. This figure 
is probably smaller than the other han- 
dling damages incurred by the time the 
corn reaches the can, and it compares 
favorably to the damage ratio of har- 
vesting machines for other agricultural 
products. 


Only five percent of those replying 
considered ear damage as a serious prob- 
lem, as contrasted to 17 percent who con- 
sidered it no problem. The majority con- 
sidered ear damage to be some problem, 
though many remarked that the amount 
was very much a function of the driver’s 
skill. 


GEAR BOX 


AOTUSTABLE 


~ 


GATHERING CHAINS 


AOTUSTABLE STOP BAR 


SWEET CORN HARVESTER 


Gathering chains guide stalk into cutter 
knives, which draw it downward and eut 
the ear shank. Adjustable stop bar sepa- 
rates ear from stalk, allows it to fall into 
screw conveyor, which earries it to the 
rear, A fan at the rear blows trash back 
onto the field while the ear goes on to the 
rear logding elevator, 
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PRE-SEASON PLANNING 
Analysis of the questionnaire indicates 
that the maximum potential of the har- 
vester will not be reached until the pro- 
cessor thinks in terms of machine har- 
vesting when the corn is planted. Where 
harvesters were operated in check-row 
planted corn, the average picking rate 
was a full 20 percent below that for 
drilled corn. 


The corn variety seemed also to have 
a substantial affect on the harvester 
operating efficiency. The results indicate 
that varieties having pronounced ear 
butts, and medium to long shanks are 
best adapted to mechanical harvesting. 
Our own experience tells us that pro- 
nounced butts are important for mini- 
mum ear damage, and that the lowest 
ear must be high enough on the stalk 
so that the harvester nose can get under 
it and still clear the ground safely. 


ADVANTAGES AND 

DISADVANTAGES 
The questionnaire asked for the chief 
advantages and disadvantages of me- 
chanical harvesting over hand picking. 
With no suggestions on our part, the re- 
plies were remarkably similar. The most 
popular comments, in their order of fre- 


quency are given below: 


ADVANTAGES DISADVANTAGES 
Controlled Harvesting Ear Damage 
Schedule Trash 


Decreased Cost 
Fewer Labor Problems 
Increased Yield 
From this list it is apparent that the 
many advantages of mechanical harvest- 
ing still have some accompanying disad- 
vantages. But the tone of the individual 
questionnaires, as well as their collective 
results, shows that those who are already 
using harvesters unanimously agree that 
the advantages far outweigh the disad- 
vantages. This is further proved by the 
sales record which shows that 60 percent 
of this year’s production is going to com- 
panies who owned last year’s model. 


Loss of Stalks for Silage 


A STORY OF COOPERATION 

The cooperation that corn processors 
have shown in filling out and returning 
such a large percentage of the question- 
naires reflects the spirit that has existed 
throughout the whole development pro- 
gram. It is only through such whole- 
hearted industry-wide cooperation that 
a few short years have been able to bring 
forth and prove a mechanical harvesting 
machine for so tender a product as sweet 
corn. 


EFFECTS OF SOIL FERTILITY & 


By PROF. H. D. BROWN 


Professor of Horticulture, 
University of Ohio. 


Tests carried on under controlled con- 
ditions over a period of years in the 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station 
and University Greenhouses indicated 
that any deficiency of fertility which re- 
sulted in yellowed foliage was accom- 
panied by a reduction of carotene or pro 
vitamin A content of the foliage. Inade- 
quate amounts of nitrogen, magnesium, 
manganese, iron and boron all reduced 
the carotene content of one or more vege- 
tables. It was also found that Vitamin 
C or ascorbic acid was usually associated 
with a high carbohydrate supply. 


In this instance sunshine was the most 
effective agent in increasing the ascorbic 
acid content. Plants starving for potas- 
sium, magnesium and calcium all devel- 
oped more Vitamin C than plants receiv- 
ing double amounts of these elements. 
However, if starvation symptoms devel- 
oped so far as to cause the foliage to 
become distinctly yellowed the ascorbic 
acid content decreased. 


Phosphorus starvation or excesses had 
little effect on the ascorbic acid content 
of vegetables. 

Tests were started in 1948 to see if 
different soil fertility levels had any ap- 
preciable effect on the quality of fresh 
and processed cabbage, sweet corn and 
tomatoes. Insofar as possible the crops 
were grown under commerical conditions 
and processed according to accepted 
practices. 


STORAGE ON KRAUT QUALITY 


The cabbage was grown at Marietta 
on the regular fertilizer plots by Dr. 
John Bushnell. When the heads were 
solid approximately 50-pounds lots were 
brought to Columbus, allowed to stand 
12 hours, shredded in a hand-operated 
kraut cutter and packed in five-gallon 
earthenware jars with 2.5 percent salt 
and fermented at 72°F. for approxi- 
mately one month. Samples were then 
canned in No, 2 R-enamel tin cans. 

Some of the conclusions drawn by the 
two years’ work by two of our research 
assistants Don Wilson and George Davis 
are: 

1. The average Vitamin C content of 
fresh cabbage was 41.37 milligrams per 
100 grams of fresh tissue in 1948 and 
26.22 milligrams per 100 grams in 1949. 
The seasonal variation was far greater 
than any variation caused by fertility 
levels. 

2. Cabbage lost from 30 to 50 percent 
of its ascorbic acid during the fermen- 
tation process and after six months in 
storage in tin cans the loss ranged from 
54.5 percent to 79 percent. 


3. The average total sugar loss result- 
ing from fermentation, canning and stor- 
age was 84.58 percent in 1948 and 84.3 
rercent in 1949. 


4. The most desirable color in canned 
sauerkraut was found to be closely asso- 
ciated with samples containing the high- 
est ascorbic acid content. 


5. The ascorbic acid content of cab- 
bage increased with decreasing levels of 
nitrogen and increasing levels of potas- 
sium. Phosphorus levels had little or no 
effects. 
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GRAPEFRUIT JUICE 
PROMOTION 


Looking to future development of one 
of the newer items in the frozen foods 
line, the Florida Citrus Commission is 
carrying on an intensive advertising and 
promotion campaign during August and 
September for frozen concentrated grape- 
fruit juice, Dawson L. Newton, Commis- 
sion advertising manager reports. 


The program was set up to blanket 
eight principal markets where heaviest 
distribution of the new product has been 
made. Radio commercials—spot, station- 
break and participation shows—are being 
used in the campaign. 


New York, Philadelphia, Boston, De- 
troit. Chicago, Pittsburgh, Baltimore and 
Washington are the markets being cov- 
ered at this time. The Commission 
advertising manager said these areas 
were chosen with the advice of packers 
distributing the grapefruit concentrate. 


“Because this is one of the newest cit- 
rus products, there has been little adver- 
tising of frozen concentrated grapefruit 
juice up to this time, either by the Com- 
mission or by the individual packers. 
About a million and a half gallons of 
this product went into cans this season, 
only seven or eight per cent as much as 
the frozen orange concentrate pack, and 
the Commission believes this is a strate- 
sic time to encourage the consuming pub- 
lic to sample this fine, new item in the 
citrus line. With acceptance of the 
nroduct established. packers next season 
should be encouraged to use a much 
oveater volume of grapefruit than was 
used this year.” 


The egravefruit camnaien. which is 
hacked bv strone merchandising sunnort 
is somewhat similar to a reeent nromo- 
tion staged bv the Commission in behalf 
of canned tangerine juice. 


HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE CO. 
ACQUIRES LARGE ESTATE 


The Hawaiian Pineapple Co.. Ltd., 
Honolulu, T. H., has announced the vur- 
chase at a cost of $10.000.000 of all the . 
stock of the agricultural estate known as 
the John Ti Estate, and consistine of 
about 17.300 acres, of which some 5500 
acres are suitable for the growing of 
pineapple. The Ii Estate is a general 
investment company organized in 1897. 
one year before Hawaii was annexed as 
a territory of the United States. The 
original assets were lands of John Ti. an 
advisor of Kine Kamehemeha III, who 
reigned from 1825 to 1854, 


In making announcement of the nur- 
chase. Henry A. White, president of the 
Hawaiian Pineapple Co. Ltd., said that 
one of the critical problems of the com- 
nany has been to secure more land in 
the Hawaiian Islands suitable for the 
culture of pineapple. It has at present 
about 26,000 acres under production. 
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“Hot Goods” Provision Interpreted 


by The Department of Labor 


A Joint statement on the provisions 
of Section 12(a) and 15(a)(1) of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act as amended, 
relating to written assurances that goods 
were produced under the provisions of 
the Act, was issued July 27 by Maurice 
J. Tobin, Secretary of Labor, and Wil- 
liam R. McComb, Wage and Hour Ad- 
ministrator. The complete text may 
be found in the Federal Register of 
August 5. 


The Sections referred to are generally 
known as the “Hot Goods’ provision, 
which holds the purchaser, entering 
goods into Interstate Commerce, liable 
under the Act. 


In order for a purchaser to be pro- 
tected under the law he must acquire the 
goods “in reliance on written assurance” 
that they were manufactured under the 
provisions of the law. This is jointly 
interpreted to mean that the seller must 
actually make this statement, and that 
a stamped or printed form from the pur- 
chaser to the effect that all goods must 
be produced in compliance with the Act, 
will not suffice. The joint interpretation 
further states that this statement must 
be made on each shipment of goods for 
a specific lot of goods, and that a general 
and continuing assurance or blanket 
guarantee stating, for instance, that all 
goods to be shipped to the purchaser dur- 
ing a twelve month period following a 
certain date will be, or were produced in 
compliance with the applicable provi- 
sions of the Act, would not afford the 
purchaser statutory protection. 


According to the statement, a single 
written assurance of compliance will suf- 
fice for both Section 12(a), relating to 
child labor, and Section 15(a) (1) relat- 
ing to Wage and Hour Standards. And 
while there is no prescribed form or 
language that must be followed, the fol- 
lowing is suggested as a guide: F 


“We hereby certify that these goods 
were, produced in compliance with all 
applicable requirement of Sections 6, 7 
and 12 of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
as amended, and all regulations and 
orders of the United States Department 
of Labor issued under Section 14 
thereof”, 


The statement further emphasizes that 
“a purchaser’s good faith is not to be 
determined merely from the actual state 
of his mind, but that good faith also 
depends upon an objective test—that of 
what a ‘reasonable prudent man, acting 
with due diligence, would have done in 
the circumstances’ . . .” 


“It is clear, however, that good faith 
as used in the Act, not only requires 
honesty of intention, but also that a pur- 
chaser must not know, have reason to 
know, or have knowledge of circum- 
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stances, which ought to put him on in- 
quiry that the goods in question were 
produced in violation of any provisions 
of the act referred to in Section 12(a) 
and 15(a) (1). 


“These good faith provisions are rein- 
forced by the requirement in Section 
12(a) and 15(a) (1) that the purchaser 
must also acquire his goods ‘for value 
without notice’ of an applicable viola- 
tion of the Act”. 


The statement called attention to the 
fact that violation of the Act is left for 
determination by the courts and that 
interpretations of the Department of 
Labor “indicate the construction of the 
Law which the Secretary of Labor and 
the Administrator of the Wage and Hour 
Division believe to be correct and which 
guide them in the performance of their 
administrative duties under the Act, 
unless and until they are otherwise 
directed by authoritative decisions of the 
Courts, or concluded upon reexamination 
of an interpretation that it is incorrect”. 


FREIGHT CAR SHORTAGE 


Because of a shortage of box cars in 
some areas, and an accumulation of 
refrigerator cars, the railroads have 
begun to furnish refrigerator cars for 
movement of canned foods in Florida and 
for fresh fruits and vegetables in Cali- 
fornia, Washington and Oregon. The 
Association of American Railroads has 
requested the Seaboard Airline Railroad 
to supply refrigerator cars for the move- 
ment of canned foods in the Southern 
Division. In order to improve distribu- 
tion, refrigerator cars are to be supplied 
unless the shipper wishes to await the 
availability of box cars. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on August 1 advised railroads to fur- 
nish, at their option, refrigerator cars 
in lieu of box cars for the shipment of 
fresh fruit and vegetable containers 
(crates, lug boxes) and box shooks, from 
points in Washington, Oregon, and Cali- 
fornia to destinations in California. The 
action on the West Coast was the result 
of the movement of empty refrigerator 
cars from points in Washington, Oregon 
and California to destinations in Califor- 
nia, and is intended to release box cars 
for other and more essential transporta- 
tion. In lieu of each box car ordered a 
maximum of three refrigerator cars may 
be supplied, subject to the carload mini- 
mum weight which would have applied 
had the shipment been made in a box car. 

The I.C.C. order became effective on 
August 3 and will expire on October 31, 
unless changed by further order of the 
Commission. 


PRELIMINARY FINDINGS 
REPORTED IN PRESERVING 
INDUSTRY SURVEY 


The output of jams and preserves in 
the United States has been relatively 
stable in the past three years, according 
to a progress report on a fruit spreads 
production survey being conducted by 
the U. S. Department of Commerce. 

Jelly production in 1949, however, was 
apparently slightly under 1948 and about 
10 per cent less than in 1947. Sizable suc- 
cessive cutbacks in the output of mar- 
malades and fruit butters have been 
made in the past two years. 

A sufficient number of returns have 
not yet been received to estimate actual 
production totals for jams and jellies 
in 1949, and the Department has 
directed its 42 field offices to request 
manufacturers to expedite return of the 
questionnaires which were first mailed 
in May. 

Preliminary returns indicate that 
strawberry flavor accounted for 28 per 
cent of all preserves and jams produced 
in 1949 compared with 25 per cent in 
1948, and that grape flavor constituted 
28 per cent of all jellies produced with 
33 per cent in 1948. 

Production of apple jelly increased 
from 19 to 21 per cent of the total out- 
put between 1948 and 1949, while apple 
jelly mixture decreased from 21 per cent 
in 1948 to 19 per cent in 1949. The pro- 
portion of all othe jelly flavors in- 
creased from 27 per cent to 31 per cent, 
according to the Department. 

Apple butter accounted for 94 per cent 
of all fruit butter produced in 1949. 
About 95 per cent of all marmalade was 
orange. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


AUGUST 16-18, 1950—Western Pack- 
aging & Materials Handling Exposition, 
Civic Auditorium, San Francisco, Calif. 

SEPTEMBER 7-9, 1950 — National 
Sweet Corn Festival, Hoopeston, IIl. 

SEPTEMBER 8-25, 1950 — Interna- 
tional Preserved Foods & Packing Ex- 
hibition, Parma, Italy. 

SEPTEMBER 21-23, 1950—Fall Meet- 
ing, U. S. Wholesale Grocers Associa- 
tion, The Greenbrier, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. 

SEPTEMBER 23-26, 1950—18th An- 
nual Meeting, Packaging Machinery 
Manufacturers Institute, The Home- 
stead, Hot Springs, Va. 

SEPTEMBER 27-29, 1950 — Annual 
Meeting, Texas Canners Association, 
Ancira Hotel, Monterrey, Mexico. 

OCTOBER 19-21, 1950—19th Annual 
Meeting, Florida Canners Association, 
Palm Beach Biltmore Hotel, Palm Beach, 
Florida. 

NOVEMBER 10, 1950—Fall Meeting, 
Ozark Canners Association, Ward Hotel, 
Fort Smith Ark. 
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CANNON BUILDS 


H. P. Cannon II, President of H. P. 
Cannon & Son, Inc., Bridgeville, Dela- 
ware has announced that ground was 
broken this week for the erection of a 
new modern air conditioned building 
that will house the general offices of the 
company, which includes management, 
sales, accounting, etc. The new building 
will be of red brick construction with 
metal fire proof doors, and will be 
located directly West of the present fac- 
tory on the South side of the Bridge- 
ville-Federalsburg Road. It will be 
ready for occupancy by the end of Octo- 
ber. 


KNOUSE APPOINTS BUCKLEW 


M. E. Knouse, President of Knouse 
Foods, Peach Glen, Pennsylvania, has 
announced the appointment of Maxwell 
D. Bucklew as Director of Public Rela- 
tions for the firm. 

Located in the Appalachian apple belt, 
Knouse is one of the nation’s largest 
apple processors, operating four modern 
processing plants at Chambersburg, Scot- 
land, Orrtanna and Peach Glen, Penn- 
sylvania. 


TILGHMAN EXPANSION 


The Tilghman Packing Company, 
Tilghman, Maryland, has just com- 
pleted the construction of a new two 
story building, which houses the seafood 
portion of the company’s operations, 
including the receiving, preparation, pro- 
cessing and freezing departments. In 
addition to increasing production facili- 
ties by 100 per cent, the company has 
also enlarged their offices, dry storage, 
holding, freezing and warehousing space. 

Officers of the firm are: George T. 
Harrison, President; John T. Harrison, 
Vice-President and Sales Manager; and 
Edward L. Tadlock, Secretary-Treasurer. 


MARYLAND FIRM PACKING 
CITRUS 


The Buckeystown Canning Company, 
Buckeystown, Maryland, has added the 
canning of a delightful orange drink to 
its production. The product is a concen- 
trated orange juice which requires no 
refrigeration, and when _ reconstituted 
makes a full quart. It is packed in a 6 
ounce can under the brand name of 
““Bombay.” 


ILLINOIS MEETING DATE 
The Annual Fall Meeting of the IIli- 
nois Canners Association will be held at 
the Bismarck Hotel in Chicago, Novem- 
ber 27, Secretary W. D. Jones has an- 
nounced, 
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VIRGINIA CANNERY BURNS 


A fire at the Hawksbill Cannery at 
Luray, Virginia last week damaged a 
large portion of the plant and equip- 
ment and destroyed some 2,500 to 4,0uv0 
eases of this season’s pack of green 
beans. Damage is estimated at $50,000. 


JEFFREY CATALOG 


The Jeffrey Manufacturing Company, 
Columbus, Ohio, has issued a new cata- 
log illustrating the complete line of pro- 
cessing and handling equipment, chains, 
transmission machinery and other related 
equipment of its manufacture, which is 
available direct from the company at 
Columbus, or any of its branch offices. 


CHEF BOY-AR-DEE APPOINTS 
FRIESE 


P. C. Friese, who has had some 
25 years’ experience in the food indus- 
try, has been appointed Product Man- 
ager for the Chef Boy-Ar-Dee Division 
of American Home Foods. The announce- 
ment was made by J. L. Sauers, National 
Sales Manager for the firm. 


SISK IN NEW HOME 


Albert W. Sisk & Son, prominent Tri- 
State food brokers and distributors, have 
recently moved into a new office building 
at Preston, Maryland. The premises just 
vacated had been occupied by the firm 
for about 35 years, and had become 
extremely crowded as business of the 
firm increased, making the move neces- 
sary. 


S & W FINE FOODS REPORT 


S & W Fine Foods, Inc., San Fran- 
cisco, California, reports sales for the 
fiscal year ended April 30 of $36,022,028, 
as compared with $36,602,469 for the 
previous fiscal year. This is considered 
highly satisfactory in view of the fact 
that during the year both the San Fran- 
cisco and Oakland warehouses were 
closed 109 calendar days by a strike. 

During the year the firm organized 
the Domino Canning Co., Inc., a Florida 
corporation, to acquire and operate the 
business of the Domino Canning Asso- 
ciation, canners of citrus fruits and 
juices. Despite a difficult year, this sub- 
sidiary earned a profit. 


JOINS LEEMAR 


Marvin Gitter, formerly with the 
Bayonne Food Sales Co. of New Jersey, 
has joined the sales staff of the Leemar 
Co., New York City food brokers. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


NEWS AND PERSONALS-———— 


CANADIAN CANNERS ELECT 
DRYNAN 


William Innes Drynan, associated with 
Canadian Canners, Limited since 1923, 
was elected Second Vice-President of the 
firm at a recent share holders meeting. 

Mr. Drynan first became associated 
with the company at St. Catharines, 
Ontario, and has since served in various 
branches and departments of the firm’s 
wide spread organization. He is the 
third generation of a family that pio- 
neered in the canning industry of Can- 
ada. 

In 1939 Mr. Drynan was appointed 
Production Manager and General Pur- 
chasing Agent at the head office in Ham- 
ilton, Ontario. In 1943 he was elected 
to the Board of Directors, and in 1947 
became Assistant General Manager. 


MEETER’S CHANGES NAME 


Meeter’s, Inc., Union Grove, Wiscon- 
sin, packers of sauerkraut, sauerkraut 
juice, tomatoes and tomato juice, have 
changed the name to Meeter Brothers & 
Company. Martin Meeter, President of 
the National Kraut Packers Association, 
will continue as President of the com- 
pany, while Anthony Meeter is Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. 


HOWETH GETS SKINNER 
ACCOUNT 


William T. Howeth, Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania, has been appointed Eastern 
representative for the Skinner Machin- 
ery Company, Inc., Dunedin, Florida, 
manufacturers of a Can Unpacker and 
Feeder, the Mallorizer and Evaporator 
for concentrated juices, 


MUSSELMAN ADDITION 


A second story is being added to the 
main office building of the C. H. Mus- 
selman Company at Biglerville, Penn- 
sylvania, which when completed will 
provide a large conference room and 
another for the convenience of the lady 
factory employes. 


SENECA GRAPE JUICE COMPANY 
AND MINUTE MAID 
AGREEMENT 


The Seneca Grape Juice Company of 
Dundee, New York, has reached an 
agreement with Minute Maid Corpora- 
tion of New York City whereby it will 
sell its entire pack of frozen grape juice 
concentrate to the corporation for the 
next three years. Seneca Grape Juice 
Company will, however, continue to mar- 
ket bottled grape juice and jellies. 
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POLK PLANT TO BE REBUILT 


The huge fresh fruit packing and pro- 
cessing facilities of Polk Packing Asso- 
ciation and Snively Groves, Inc., at Win- 
ter Haven, Florida, destroyed by fire on 
the night of June 16, will be completely 
rebuilt and housed in modern concrete 
and steel buildings and the concentrates 
plant, which escaped the blaze, will be 
enlarged to double its present capacity. 

This announcement was made last 
week by John A. Snively, Jr., executive 
vice president of the organization, who 
said that the pouring of some concrete 
foundations had already started with 
the huge job of removing the debris 
about two-thirds completed. 

The reconstruction job, to cost between 
$1,500,000 and $1,750,000 will be handled 
by several contractors, all of whom have 
available the materials and equipment 
for their respective assignments. Such 
searce materials as cement and steel have 
already been committed to the job. 

Work of rebuilding the single strength 
juice plant and sectionizing plant will 
be rushed for the start of the processing 
season. In addition, the plant will have 
a complete and modern citrus pulp cat- 
tle feed mill—something that was not 
available at the old plant. 

In the past the Snively plants and 
affiliated operations have handled from 
four to five percent of the state’s multi- 
million box crop. 

In doubling the capacity of the con- 
centrates plant, a utilization of 15,000 
to 18,000 boxes a day will be possible. 
There were no figures available on the 
capacity of the other units—but modern 
equipment, properly planned, will pos- 
sibly allow the utilization of more fruit 
than in the past in somewhat less: floor 
space, 

At the time the plant burned down in 
the most spectacular fire in this section’s . 
history, about 800 persons were em- 
ployed in regular season operations. Mr. 
Snively said that in planning the new 
plant the officials are shooting at the 
same number of jobs. 

The equipment for the fresh fruit 
house, the canning plant and sectioniz- 
ing plant has already been secured and 
will be available when the buildings are 
ready for the installations, 


MURPHY ON CAMPBELL BOARD 


At a Board of Directors meeting on 
July 25 Executive Vice-President Wil- 
liam B. Murphy was elected a member 
of the Board of the Campbell Soup Com- 
pany. 


U. S. GROCERS 
CALL SPECIAL MEETING 


A special war emergency meeting of 
the grocery trade has been called by the 
U.S. Wholesale Grocers Association, 
which will be held at the Greenbrier, 
White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia, 


September 21 to 23. 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


SCARE BUYING — Headline of the 
week is contained in reports that the 
wave of scare buying is gradually fad- 
ing. That is, of course, good news, for 
if it had continued much longer a good 
many people would have been hurt. 
While it lasted it was a bonanza for 
canners. It came at a time when the 
canned foods market is noramlly excep- 
tionally dull and demand at its lowest 
ebb. It came at a time when normally 
many sales are made at a loss—for the 
sake of a sale or—to acquire operating 
expenses. 


Seare buying helped boost the price of 
canned foods to a point where there is 
some small profit to canners. That it 
was not entirely responsible for the price 
boost has been proven, we think, several 
times over in this column in earlier 
issues. That the new price basis is good 
and necessary if canners are to survive 
has also been proven, we believe, in this 
column. 


PRICE COMPARISON—In an effort 
to defend the middleman, the National 
American Wholesale Grocers Association 
has released a list of wholesale prices as 
_ of June 15 and July 31. Among other 
items they show a considerable rise in 
the price of canned foods. (The list 
does not include RSP cherries, tomatoes 
or limas, or others that don’t show the 
increase.) It is meant to illustrate the 
whys and wherefores of price rises at 
the retail level. Demonstrating that the 
wholesaler paid more for products, un- 
doubtedly proves that he must charge 
more for the same products, but such a 
demonstration very definitely does not 
tell the whole story. Actually the list 
offers a distinct disservice to the Can- 
ning Industry. It is already being men- 
tioned that such a list could be used in 
the event of price rollbacks. 

First of all, and all importantly, the 
price comparisons (June 15 and July 31) 
are NOT comparable, since they are not 
made on the same products in.the case 
of canned foods. In all cases, except 
corn, the June 15 prices are on 1949 
pack, and the July 31 price is on 1950 
pack—Prices to growers were entirely 
different—up in the case of fruits and 
fish—cost of supplies were different— 
cost of labor was different, new Wage 
and Hour Law effective January 15 was 
not effective on most old packs—ete. ete. 
Not to forget that canned corn and many 
fruits have been selling at a loss, and 
that the July 31 price of $1.35-$1.40 on 
corn is very near cost. Those are the 
conditions, we submit, that must be 
taken into consideration, as well as 
actual sales’ price, if and when rollbacks 
are considered. 


PRICE PATTERN — Meanwhile, al- 
though scare buying may have run its 
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course, and we sincerely hope so, this is 
not to mean that demand has suddenly 
disappeared. The market continues firm, 
and wanted items numerous, and there 
is no evidence that the price structure is 
ready to break down. There’s a good bit 
of talk that fruits are priced too high 
for the consumer. That’s one we would 
like to stay out of for a time. The writer 
is a bit slow at adjusting himself to the 
post-war price pattern. It just doesn’t 
seem that anything excepting maybe 
“Cokes” are reasonably priced. Yet the 
costs are very definitely there, we know, 
and it seems that the buying public is 
more adjustable than yours truly. If 
they’ll buy $1200 automobiles for $2200- 
$2500, undoubtedly they’ll buy 20 cent 
peaches for 35 cents to 40 cents. If they 
want free hospitals, maximum wages, old 
age and job insurance, etc., etc., then no 
doubt they are ready to pay for them, 
and possibly we’ll all get used to a much 
higher price pattern. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Size Of Government Take Expected To De- 

termine Future Market—Southern Tomato 

Canning Far Behind — Peas Unchanged — 

Await Corn Openings—Tuna Price Boost— 

Salmon Market Not Yet Stabilized—Good 

Demand For Cherries — Independents Re- 
ported Sold Out Of Peaches. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, August 11, 1950 


THE SITUATION—While the wave 
of scare buying in canned and other 
foods is tapering off, and retail volume 
is sliding back to a more normal pace, 
movement in canned foods continues 
fairly broad and the market remains 
definitely on the strong side. Distribu- 
tors remain concerned over the status 
of their inventories, and no longer are 
adhering to a _hand-to-mouth buying 
policy in view of the uncertainties which 
lie ahead. 


THE OUTLOOK—Distributors are of 
the belief that the future of the market, 
insofar as 1950 pack supplies and prices 
are concerned, will be determined in 
large measure by the extent to which 
the government steps up its purchases of 
canned foods to meet its military re- 
quirements. One usually  well-posted 
source estimates that government tak- 
ings of this season’s fruit and vegetable 
packs will run anywhere from 10 to 20 
anticipated taking of only 2 to 3 per- 
percent of the total, as contrasted with 
cent before the Korean crisis developed. 
It is expected that this situation will be 
clarified by Washington before too many 
weeks elapse. Meanwhile, replacement 
buying continues apace and brokers are 
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once again enjoying an era wherein sup- 
ply, rather than demand, is the motivat- 
ing force in many deals. 


TOMATOES — Southern tomato can- 
ning is running considerably behind thus 
far in the season, reflecting a paucity of 
raw stock, and the market remains in 
strong position, with $1.25 generally the 
inside price on standard 2s, f.o.b. can- 
neries, while 3038s list at $1.15 and up- 
wards at packing plants. The tomato 
market in the Midwest is on the upgrade 
and some canners quoting 2s at $1.40. 


PEAS—While the pack in the East 
has run behind anticipations, and the 
market is held in strong position, the 
supply situation in the Midwest seems to 
be ample, and canners are offering for 
prompt shipment in fairly good volume 
at unchanged prices. 


CORN—Southern canners are getting 
under way on their corn run, the recent 
hot spell having speeded up the maturity 
of the crop. The trade is awaiting the 
naming of opening prices, with some ob- 
servers inclined to look for a $1.15 basis 
on No. 2 standard crushed golden. The 
pack outlook in the Midwest is far from 
encouraging thus far, and while prices 
are not expected to equal last year’s 
opening level, they are expected to top 
the levels at which a good part of the 
1949 production moved after the sharp 
market break around the turn of the 
year. Meanwhile, there has been a con- 
tinued good call from the distributing 
trades for canners’ carryover holdings, 
which are now pretty well cleaned up in 
most instances. 


BEANS — Southern canners have 
stepped up their runs on green and wax 
beans while awaiting more liberal tomato 
supplies, but the market continues firm 
at recent price levels. Reports from the 
Northwest indicate that quality of this 
seascn’s Blue Lake bean pack will be 
excellent, although it is expected that 
production will be at least 10 percent 
below 1949. 


TUNA—tThe market for albacore came 
in for another hike this week, reflecting 
higher canner prices to fishermen, and 
sellers are now quoting the market for 
solid pack fancy whitemeat at a range 
of $16.50 to $17.00 per case on nation- 
ally known brands. This compares with 
a current asking basis of $16 per case 
for Jap tuna in the local market. A new 
factor in the imported tuna market is 
Azores solid pack fancy white meat 
which is quoted on a “to arrive” basis 
at $16 per case for fish packed in olive 
oil and $15.50 for tuna packed in peanut 
oil. 

SARDINES — Continued strength is 
likewise evident in the Maine sardine 
situation, with the market quoted at a 
minimum of $6.25 per case for quarter 
keyless oil or mustard packs, f.o.b. Cali- 
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fornia canners are taking some business 
on new pack sardines on the basis of 
$5.75 per case for oval 1s in tomato or 
mustard sauce, $4.50 for No. 1 talls in 
tomato sauce and $4.00 for No. 1 tall 
naturals, all f.o.b. An excellent demand 
is reported. 


SALMON — Buying interest in new 
pack salmon remains fairly broad, and 
the market is in good shape. With pack- 
ing in Bristol Bay at an end, the season’s 
run is reported at some 586,000 cases, 
against 560,000 last season. The Kodiak 
pink run is now under way, and south- 
eastern Alaska, the major pink area, 
opens in mid-August. Seattle reports 
place the market in an unsettled posi- 
tion, with red talls quoted anywhere 
from $28.75 to $29.50, with halves at 
$17.50 to $18.00, while Coho talls list 
at $24 to $26 per case and King talls are 
held at $26. Limited supplies of pinks 
are reported moving at $20 and chums 
at $18.50, but operators emphasize that 
it is too early as yet for the market on 
1950 pack to stabilize. Meanwhile, lead- 
ing packers have indicated that they will 
be forced to pro-rate deliveries on reds. 
With the 1949 pack well cleared up, not- 
withstanding doleful predictions by some 
distributors about consumer reaction to 
high prices, it now appears that the 1950 
pack will move on an even higher basis. 


CHERRIES — Canners are getting a 
good demand for this season’s heavy pro- 
duction, the lower prices proving a ma- 
terial stimulus to consumption. Substan- 
tial quantities of midwestern pack re- 
portedly have moved at inside prices of 
$1.90 for 2s in water and $2.30 for 2s in 
heavy syrup, with 10s in water com- 
manding $9.50, all f.o.b. canneries. 


N. Y. RASPBERRIES — New York 
State canners are quoting Columbian red 
raspberries at prices considerably below 
last season, with prompt shipment offer- 
ings reported on the basis of $2.95 for 
fancy 2s in heavy syrup, $2.80 for fancy 
2s in light syrup, with fancy black in 
heavy syrup strong at $3.00, all f.o.b. 
canneries. 

CALIFORNIA FRUITS — Coast re- 
ports are to the effect that most indepen- 
dent canners are fully sold up on the 
new season’s peach pack, at full opening 
prices, indicating the extent to which 
private label distributors have increased 
their fruit buying operations. New pack 
pears have opened on a strong basis, 
with fancy 2%s at $4.10 or better, choice 
at $3.75 and standards ranging $3.45 to 
$3.50. Canners are paying growers $75 
per ton, as contrasted with considerable 
quantities going into the cans at a $35 
per ton grower basis a year ogo. Apri- 
cots are strong, with many canners with- 
drawn from the market. There has been 
a fairly good call for new pack fruit 
cocktail, which opened on a lower basis 
than had been looked for, and offerings 
are reported at $3.40 for fancy 2% and 
$3.30 for choice. 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


Some Buyers Show Signs Of Caution—Cit- 
rus Cleaning Up Nicely—High Fruit Prices 
Divide Trade Opinion—R.S.P. Cherries Lone 
Weak Spot—Wisconsin Shipping New Pack 
Beans—Spot Corn Continues To Advance. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., August 10, 1950 


THE SITUATION—Signs of cautious- 
ness are becoming discernable on the 
part of buyers who heretofore have been 
buying heavily right down the line on 
canned foods. It’s the prices on new 
pack West Coast fruits that have caused 
some buyers to pause and consider before 
committing themselves at present price 
levels. However, if one can believe re- 
ports emanating from the Coast it would 
seem that old proverb “He who hesitates 
is lost” should be the line of thinking to 
follow. Nevertheless, there are those 
who find it difficult to believe a pack as 
large as Cling peaches could be sold so 
quickly at current prices. Can antici- 
pated packs of major fruits be sold at 
much higher levels than it took to move 
last year’s packs is the problem of the 
day and one on which there is very defi- 
nite differences of opinion. Actually, so 
much depends on the International situa- 
tion and resulting government require- 
ments that it’s difficult to reason out the 
problem on facts pertaining to the food 
business itself. These outside influences 
are the dominating factors and have 
divided the trade into two groups, one 
group gambling prices will remain firm 
with merchandise hard to find and the 
other content to proceed carefully watch- 
ing for further developments and. take 
their chances on additional supplies be- 
ing available later. 

On the other hand vegetable packs 
seem reasonably priced to the average 
buyer and these are selling very nicely. 
Peas still lead the parade and are mov- 
ing exceptionally well although tomatoes 
and corn are expected to receive quite a 
play when new prices are named. 


CITRUS—This item has cleaned up 
very nicely despite dire predictions to the 
contrary and the trade are having 
trouble locating replacements needed to 
keep up with a movement better than 
normal. Natural orange juice is almost 
impossible to find and even sugar added 
orange, the one item that was expected 
to become a real problem child, is fast 
disappearing. Where it can be found 
fancy natural orange is quoted at $3.45 
for 46 oz. with twos at $1.50. Blended is 
held at $3.35 and $1.42% and grapefruit 
juice at $3.25 and $1.87% although the 
latter item is just about impossible to 
locate in Florida. Natural grapefruit 
juice out of Texas has been sold here 
recently at $3.50 and not much available. 
Fancy grapefruit segments in No. 2 tins 
are offered at $2.05 with choice at $1.85 
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to $1.95. It looks like a bare market by 
the time the new pack is ready. 

CALIFORNIA FRUITS—Fruits from 
the West Coast are the main topic of 
conversation this week as the trade have 
run up against a problem described pre- 
viously. On top of higher apricot prices 
and much higher peach prices the trade 
are now pondering quotations on cock- 
tail. New pack cocktail is offered at 
$2.12146 for fancy ones, $3.40 for 2%s 
and $11.85 for tens. Choice is quoted at 
$2.071%%, $3.30 and $11.45. Some buyers 
have stepped in and bought quite heavily 
at these figures while others, recalling 
the situation last year, are buying spar- 
ingly. Reports from the Coast indicate 
sales have been heavy with some can- 
ners already withdrawn on certain sizes. 

Regardless of opinion on the matter, 
Cling peaches are not being offered in 
this market at present apparently hav- 
ing met with heavy response and quickly 
withdrawn after initial offerings. The 
trade would like to know what percent- 
age of this pack was actually sold and 
what, if anything, is being held back. 
You can get a lot of agruments on this 
point although time will tell who is 
correct. 

R.S.P. CHERRIES—The one and only 
weak spot in the canned food market as 
despite general conditions the trade have 
hesitated because of the huge crop with 
which canners were faced. Prices have 
continued to slide to where cherries can 
now be purchased without difficulty on 
the basis of $9.50 on water pack tens and 
$1.90 on twos. There are wild rumors 
about special deals at prices less than the 
above but nothing concrete at the 


moment. Buyers are back to the hand 
to mouth policy where cherries are 
concerned. 


GREEN BEANS—Wisconsin canners 
are now shipping new pack beans of ex- 
cellent quality in response to trade de- 
mands for early deliveries. Fancy 3 sieve 
cuts in No. 2 tins are selling at $1.90 
with tens at $10.25. Four sieve are listed 
at $1.80 and $9.25. Fancy whole beans, 
both green and wax, are meeting ready 
trade acceptance at $2.85 for 1 sieve in 
No. 2 tins, $2.65 for 2 sieve and $2.35 for 
3 sieve. Prices were just received here 
from the East on new pack Tendergreen 
cut beans offered at $1.05 for ungraded 
standards in twos and $5.50 in tens. 
Ungraded extra standards are offered at 
$1.25 and $6.00. 

CORN — With the weather still un- 
favorable the spot corn market continues 
to advance and plenty of corn has been 
sold on the way up. Fancy whole kernel 
golden is offered at 90 cents to 95 cents 
for ones with twos at $1.35 and tens at — 
$7.00. Fancy cream style is offered on 
the same basis with the exception of No. 
1 tins which cannot be found. Extra 
standard corn is currently offered at | 
$1.20 and $6.50. There is little doubt — 
now that prices will continue to advance 
and the new pack will open at higher 
levels than present spot quotations. 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Brisk Demand Continues — Dry Beans Firm 
— Apricots Quoted — Talk Of Allocating 
Peaches As Canning Starts In Earnest— 
Cal-Pack Names Prices On Cherries—Blue 
Lake Beans Offered—Tomatoes Cleaned Up, 
New Crop Late—Strikes Delay Opening Of 
Sardine Season—Early Sales Of Salmon 
Small. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., August 10, 1950 


THE SITUATION — The demand for 
canned foods continues at an exciting 
pace but selling has slowed down quite 
noticeably, now that carryover stocks 
have been disposed of. Government re- 
quirements are receiving consideration 
this week and until they are fully known 
sales of many items will be deferred, 
especially by the larger canners. The 
trade is being advised that Government 
needs come first and that the regular 
trade will then have priority. Many can- 
ners are operating on an allotment basis, 
reminiscent of World War II years. 
Opening prices continue to make an ap- 
pearance, but frequently these are with- 
drawn within a short time. To add to 


the uncertainty, some crops are falling 
below early estimates. 


DRY BEANS—The California dry 
bean markets are very firm, with the 
demand unusually active for this time 
of the year. Canners have come into the 
market on quite an extensive scale and 
Small Whites are now moving at $8.10 
to $8.15 per 100 pounds. Sales are 
largely made from stocks held by the 
CCC. The new California crop is mak- 
ing good progress, with generally favor- 
able weather conditions. 


APRICOTS—Featured brands of apri- 
cots, where available, are offered largely 
at $3.10 for fancy unpeeled halves in 
No. 2%s, $2.60 unpeeled whole and $3.25 
for peeled whole. Unpeeled apricot 
halves in No. 303 are priced at $1.90, 
with unpeeled whole at $1.65. Apricot 
nectar is quoted at 95 cents for 12-oz. 
and $3.15 for 46-0z. The apricot crop 
ripened over a longer period than usual, 
with some fruit still on the trees the sec- 
ond week in August. 


PEARS — Opening prices on several 
fruits, notably pears and figs are due to 
make an appearance this week. Pears 
of the 1949 pack have been cleaned up 
for some time and there are no price 
lists available at this writing. Much 


MARKET NEWS 


higher prices are being paid for fruit 
than last year and this will naturally 
be reflected in prices on the canned item. 
Inquiries are coming in for canned figs, 
which were such a light pack last year, 
with indications that the output for the 
season will be sold up quickly. 


PEACHES—tThe cling peach canning 
season is just getting well under way, 
with the demand such that there is al- 
ready talk of allocating orders. Much 
depends, however, on the size of Govern- 
ment requirements, with some canners 
anticipating that this may run to as 
much as a million cases. Spot fruit 
is held largely at $2.80 for fancy halves 
and sliced in No. 2's, with choice quoted 
at $2.60 to $2.70, and standards at $2.35 
to $2.40. Supplies of No. 10s are rather 
limited, especially in the water and solid 
pack pie grades. 


CHERRIES—The California Packing 
Corporation has come out during the 
week with 1950 prices on Northwest pack 
cherries, Boysenberries and Boysenberry 
juice. Del Monte and other featured 
brands in cherries are quoted at $3.15 
for light sweet in No. 303 glass, $3.25 for 
dark sweet in No. 303 and $1.60 for light 
sweet in buffet tin. Other brands and 
grades in tin are quoted at $2.50 for 
light sweet in heavy syrup in No. 303 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, CREMOGENIZERS, 
TRIMMERS, MACERATORS, SUCCULOMETERS, 
MATURITY SELECTORS, FEEDERS, CONVEYORS, 
CONSISTOMETERS, BELTINGS, PUMPS, MAGNETS, 
SANITARY PIPE, AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT 


THE UNITED COMPA 


WESTMINSTER MD 


THE CANNING TRADE 


tering filler line. 


spoon knives? 


iate delivery! 


NY 


STOP! 


Wasting Valuable 
Product 


Langsenkamp three-way valve pro- 
vides positive one-point control. _Eli- 
minates loss of product by accidental 
releasing of old time tank plug, and 
prevents possibility of back pressure 
lifting plug, permitting raw stock en- 


How’s your supply of 
Stainless Steel sponges and 
Langsen- 
kamp can provide immed- 


LANGSENKAMP 
Juice Strainer 
Greatly improves juice 
quality. Removes all 
foreign matter as well 
as broken seed. Easi- 
ly installed - econo- 
mical to use. Re- 
quires little attention. 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP COMPANY 


227 E. SOUTH STREET, 


No. 3 


Noo 1 No. 2 

The LANGSENKAMP 
3-Way Valve 


No. 1 All positions closed 
No. 2 Straight through 
No. 3 To waste line 


INDIANAPOLIS 25, INDIANA 
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MARKET NEWS 


tin, $11.50 for light sweet in heavy syrup 
in No. 10, $2.25 for No. 303 standard 
light sweet cherries and $2.50 for stand- 
ard dark sweet. Boysenberries are of- 
ered at $2.50 for No. 303 glass, with 
Boysenberry juice at $1.60 for No. 211. 
These prices on berries are almost iden- 
tical with those that have been prevail- 
ing for spot goods. 


BLUE LAKE BEANS—The San Jose 
Canning Company, San Jose, selling 
through Eugene M. O’Neill, San Fran- 
cisco, has brought out opening prices on 
the 1950 pack Blue Lake green beans. 
The list of this representative firm is as 
follows: 


No. 2 No. 10 
WHOLE BEANS 


BON, 2.65 12.60 
SLICED BEANS 

Fey. 2 sv., Fr. Style.... 2.60 12.50 
Fey. 3 sv., Fr. Style.... 2.35 11.60 
Choice 4 sv., Fr. Style 2.10 10.25 
CuT BEANS 

1.80 9.00 
MIXED CUTS 


TOMATOES — California tomatoes 
have been quite closely cleaned up, the 
July movement having about completed 
the job, with the exception of some 
holdings of fancy, or solid pack. Some 
canning is expected to get under way 
before the middle of August, but the 
crop seems late in some districts. The 
early market crop in the lower San 
Joaquin Valley was badly damaged by 
tomato blight, but the disease does not 
seem to have spread to districts where 
the canning crop is grown. 


SARDINES — Following the pattern 
set in recent years, sardine fishing and 
canning did not get under way in the 
Monterey District the first of August, 
cannery workers and canners failing to 
reach an agreement on wages and boat 
owners and canners disagreeing over the 
price of fish. Cannery workers demand 
a 25-cent per hour wage increase, with 
boat owners asking more for fish than 
last year. 


SALMON—Opening prices on Alaska 
red salmon are largely on the basis of 
$29.00 on No. 1 tall and $17.50 on halves. 
Most of the early business at these prices 
has run to very small orders. The pack 
to the end of July was slightly larger 
than a year earlier. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Limited Stocks Of Small Canned Shrimp 

Held As Season Gets Underway In Inland 

Waters—Canneries Receiving Less Shrimp— 
Blessing Of The Fleet. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., August 10, 1950 


THE SITUATION—It is doubtful if 
there is any food commodity that buyers 
are not showing interest in, and unlike 
the “hand-to-mouth” manner of buying 
of a few months ago, it has changed to 
“how many cases can I get and when can 
you ship them?” Of course, as regards 
canned shrimp, the stock held by pack- 
ers is practically all small shrimp with 
very little, if any medium and large 
shrimp to offer, therefore the new pack 
will have to get well under way before 
any volume of the larger size shrimp 
will be available. 

The season for shrimping in the in- 
land waters of Louisiana and Mississippi 
opened this week and the shrimp boats 
will be allowed to trawl in the bays, 
lakes, rivers and bayous, which was pro- 
hibited during the closed season just 
ended. However, the bulk of the shrimp 
in the inland waters at this time of the 
year are small. 

No report of price on the new pack 
shrimp being out and most likely a ten- 
tative price will be $3.75 to $4.00 per 
dozen for small; $4.15 to $4.35 for medi- 
um; $4.50 to $4.75 for large, and $4.80 
to $5.00 for jumbo in 5 ounce tins, f.o.b. 
cannery. 

The Conservation Department of Ala- 
bama has not announced the opening 
date of the shrimp season in Alabama 
and shrimpers will have to continue to 
do their shrimping in the Gulf, until the 
inland waters of the state of Alabama 
are opened, which may be the 15th of 
August. 


PRODUCTION—There was a hike of 
454 barrels of shrimp last week over the 
previous week in this section, as 6,399 
barrels were produced last week and 
5,945 barrels the previous one. However, 
the canneries in Louisiana, Mississippi 
and Alabama received 2,229 barrels 
shrimp last week and 3,072 the previous 
one, or a difference of 1,843 barrels. 

Landings of shrimp for the week end- 
ing July 28, 1950 were: Louisiana 1,725 
barrels, including 26 barrels for can- 
ning; Mississippi 2,577 barrels, including 
2,173 for canning; Alabama 565 barrels, 
including 30 barrels for canning and 
Texas 1,532 barrels. 

As reported by all Market News offices 
last week, total holdings of frozen 
shrimp decreased 239,000 pounds and 
were approximately 374,000 pounds less 
than four weeks ago. Total holdings were 
approximately 3,613,000 pounds more 
than one year ago. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


The canneries in Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi and Alabama reported that 9,555 
standard cases of shrimp were canned 
during the week ending July 29, 1950, 
which brought the pack for July to 
15,541 standard cases. 

There are 13 canneries at present 
operating on shrimp in Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi and Alabama and last season 54 
canneries operated in these three states. 


BLESSING OF THE FLEET—Not- 
withstanding the fact that no date has 
been set by the Alabama Department of 
Conservation for the opening of the 
shrimp season in Ala., the Bayou la Batre, 
Ala., shrimp fleet gathered at the Bayou 
near the Bayou Ice Co. plant for the cere- 
mony of having Fr. A. O’Neal, pastor of 
St. Margaret’s Catholic Church at Bayou 
la Batre, Ala. bless more than 60 ves- 
sels. Fr. Harold Sherman of Mobile, 
delivered the sermon of the day, in which 
he appealed to people to acknowledge 
their acquaintance with Christ and carry 
out His practices. 

Hundreds of persons gathered at 
Bayou la Batre for the ceremony. 

Music wes furnished by the Catholic 
Boys Home Band, immediately before the 
blessings of the fleet and the sermon. 
The large crowd was served sea food 
lunches on tables set up alongside the 
picturesque Bayou. 

In charge of arrangements for the 
occasion was Clarence Malette. 

In the eastern side of Mobile Bay in 
Baldwin County, the Venerable J. D. C. 
Wilson, Episcopal archdeacon of Baldwin 
County blessed 20 trawlers in ceremonies 
held at Bon Secour, Alabama. 

The annual blessings of the Biloxi 
shrimp fleet was observed Sunday with 
more than 400 Mississippi fishing boats 
participating. 

Fr. Joseph Koury, assistant pastor of 
St. Michael’s Church, preached the ser- 
mon which preceded the blessing of the 
boats and the colorful parade of the 
shrimping craft. 

“We who partake of God’s special 
goodness in this shrimping paradise 
should promote his greatest honor and 
glory in the use of it,” he told the 
assembled throng. 


CRANBERRY SAUCE GRADES 


The Federal Register of August 2 car- 
ries a notice that the Production & Mar- 
keting Administration is considering the 
issuance of U. S. Standards for Grades 
for Canned Cranberry Sauce. The pro- 
posed standards are included in the 
notice. 


GRAPE JUICE GRADES 


The August 1 issue of Federal Regis- 
ter carries a notice that PMA is con- 
sidering a revision of the U. S. Stand- 
ards for Grades of canned (or bottled) 
Grape Juice. The proposed revision is 
included in the issue. 
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CROP CONDITIONS 


CORN 


INDIANA, Aug. 9, 1950—Corn: Pros- 
pects better in the Southern section but 
not quite as good in the Northern sec- 
tion as last year. Overall estimate less 
per acre on 67 percent acreage. Some 
starts will be made early this month. 


FREDERICK, MD., Aug. 8, 1950—Sweet 
Corn: Crop is badly in need of a good 
soaking rain. Unless this comes soon all 
but the early plantings will be failures. 


TRAPPE, MD., Aug. 8, 1950—Corn: Crop 
is yielding very well; so far ear worm 
and corn borer damage is _ negligible. 
Acreage cut this year over last by one- 
third. However, due to extremely sea- 
sonable weather, yield will amount to 
about the same as last. 


COKATO, MINN., Aug. 5, 1950—Sweet 
Corn: Condition good in our community. 
Season is more than two weeks late and 
there is some danger of frost. Condition 
as of today 90 percent plus. We have 
no corn borer so far this year. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., Aug. 9, 1950—Corn: 
Crop seems to be coming along nicely, 
but we need warm nights. This summer 
has been one of exceptionally cool nights. 


WISCONSIN, Aug. 9, 1950—Sweet Corn: 
Condition is spotty, ranging from good 
to very poor. Have some reports of ex- 
cessive suckering and much of the corn 
is very late. 


MADISON, WIS., Aug. 8, 1950—Sweet 
Corn: Situation for the State as a whole 
is difficult to evaluate. Several areas 
report corn very uneven and light in 
color. However, major growing sections 
of the State have good prospects, except 
for threat of frost damage before crop 
will be ready for harvest. Earliest can- 
ning in the State will not start for two 
weeks, ten days later than usual. Labor 
situation for pack will be tight in some 
areas. 


TOMATOES 


CANNON, DEL., Aug. 4, 1950 — Toma- 
toes: Last week 100 percent, now 70 per- 
cent. Vines dying. Blight has hit 10 
percent of acreage. Recent hot weather 
will help clear up blight, if weather 
turns out to be favorable. Yield will 
still be good. 


INDIANA, Aug. 9, 1950 — Tomatoes: 
Still being reported fair to good, or 
slightly above normal. No serious spread 
of disease except some isolated spots. A 
lot of spraying and dusting is being 
done. Some starts will be made early 
this month. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., Aug. 9, 1950—Toma- 
toes: Crop still looks excellent. Some 
canners planning to start in a small way 
by the end of next week. Most of them 
will be underway by the week of the 
21st. 

CLYDE, OHIO, Aug. 2, 1950—Tomatoes: 
Prospect good. Ready for canning about 
August 21. 


FRUIT 


EAST JORDAN, MICH., Aug. 7, 1950— 
Cherries: Pack will peak this week; 
think it will be 20 percent over last year. 
Quality excellent. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y., Aug. 9, 1950—Cher- 
ries: Pack will run for another full week 
yet with most packers. Quality has been 
improving but considerable wind-whip 
has been reported in all areas. Pack will 
be the largest on record for New York 
State. 

Grapes: Crop continues to show signs 
of being a large one. Both of the heavy 
grape producing areas report heavy crop 
prospects. 

Apples: Still looks like a big crop. 
U.S.D.A. places it at 18 million bushels, 
which is two million less than a year ago, 
but three million more than average. 

CLYDE, OHIO, Aug. 2, 1950—Red Sour 
Cherries: Finishing picking today. Heavy 
crop; best quality ever. Cherry price 
disgustingly low to grower and jobber. 


ATTRACTIVELY DESIGNED 


CORRUGATED 


BOXES 


Phone: Curtis 0270 


THE EASTERN BOX COMPANY 
East Brooklyn P. O. 


SOLID FIBRE 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


GAMSE BUILDING. BALTIMORE,MD.. 


Gamse LITHOGRAPHING Co. INC: 
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Husking Rolls 


MORRAL CORN CUTTER 


MORRAL CORN CUTTER 
Cream style or whole grain 


MORRAL COMBINATION 
CUTTER & COMMINUTING 


For over-matured corn, 
makes all your corn fancy 


MORRAL DOUBLE HUSKER 
Either steel or rubber 


Either Single or Double Cut 


a 
: 
y 
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4 
MORRAL BROTHERS, INC., Morral, Ohi (a 
} 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified.) 
VEGETABLES 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Fey., Nat., No. 2 
Colossal & Mammoth....3.80-4.10 
Large 3.70-3.90 
Medium & Small................ 3.60-3.75 
Cut Spears ........ 


Center cuts .... 1501.25 


Picnic, Lge.-Mam. ............2.75-2.80 
Fey., Green, No. 2 
Colossal & Mammoth....4.45-4.55 
Large 4.30-4.40 
Medium & 4.10-4.25 
3.50-3.60 


Center cuts ..1.50-1.60 
Picnic, Lge.-Mam.. .......... 3.00-3.10 
East, Fey., Lg. Spears, 


No. 300 3.80 
Fey., Small Spears, No. 300........ 3.70 
No, 2 4.40 
No. 2 4.50 
Green Cuts and Tips, No. 10....16.00 
6.75-7.00 
Md., No. 2, Cut Spears 
with Tips 3.65 


BEANS, GREEN 
MARYLAND, (New Pack) 


Fey., Fr. Sliced, 8 02. 
No. 1 1.10 
No. 303 1.40-1.45 
No. 2 1.50-1.60 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 

No. 1 -90 
No. 303 1.15 
No. 2 1.25-1.45 
No. 10 6.00-6.50 

No. 10 5.50-6.00 

WISCONSIN 

2.65 
3 sv. 2.35 

No. 10 10.25 

4 sv., No. 2 1.80 
No. 10 9.25 

NorTHWEST (Blue Lakes) 

Whole, Fey., 1 sv., No. 2....2.70-2.85 
No. 10 13.50 
2 sv. No. 2 2.65 
No. 10 12.60 
3 sv., No. 2 2.5214 
No. 10 12.00 

No. 303 1.9714 
No. 2 2.15 
No. 10 10.65 

Cut, Ex. Std., 4 sv., 8 oz......... 9714 
No. 303 1.62% 
No. 2 1.80 
No. 10 9.00 

TEXAS 

No. 10 5.50 

BEANS, LIMA 

No. 303 1.25 
No. 2 1.40 
No. 10 8.00 

Texas, All Green, No. 1.............0 1.25 
No. 10 9.00 

BEETS 

Win, Bey., 1.15 
No. 2% 1.45 
No. 10 5.25 

No. 10 4.60 

No. 10 4.25 

15/0 1.50 


20/0 1.70 
30/0 2.00 
40/0 2.10 
Tomas, MO. 1.00 
No. 10 5.00 
No. 10 4.75 
No. 10 4.75 
Fey., Wh., No. 2, 10/0 1,26 
16-18 ct. 1.45 
CARROTS 
No. 10 5.00-5.25 
No. 10 4.50 
Calif., Fey., No. 2, Sliced............ 1.40 
Texas, Fey., Diced, No. 2.......... 1.00 
CORN 
MIDWEST 
Fey., W.K. Gold., No. 1........ .90- .95 
1.30 
No. 303 1.30 
No. 10 7.00 
No. 2 1.35 
1.15 
No. 2 1.20 
No. 10 6.50 


Fey., C.S., Gold., No. 2......1.30-1.40 


No. 303 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 7.00 
Ex, Be. SOB 1.10-1.15 
No. 2 1.20 
No. 10 .... 6.50 
Std., No. 2 1.05 
No. 303 1.00 
EAst 
Shoepeg, Fey., W.K., 

No. 1 1.00 
No. 303 1.30 
No. 2 1.40-1.50 

Ex. Std., No. 2 1.20 
No. 2 1.30-1.40 
Fey., C.S., Gold., 8 oz....... 85- .90 
No. 1 95 
No. 303 1.20-1.25 
No. 2 1.30-1.40 
No. 303 1.05 
No. 2 1.10-1.15 
No. 10 6.00-6.50 
PEAS 
Mipwest ALASKAS 
Famey., 2 vi, BOS 2.10 
No. 2 2.40 
Fancy., 3 sv., No. 308 1.50 
No. 2 1.75 
No. 2 1.50-1.55 
No. 10 7.50 
Ex. Btd., sv., No. BOB 1.25 
Std., All Sizes Nominal 


MIDWEST SWEETS 

MARYLAND ALASKAS, (New Pack) 
Ex. Std., Ungraded, 


1.25-1.30 
No. 10 6.50 
1.60 
No. 2 1.75-1.85 

3 sv., 8 oz -90 
No. 1 1.00 
No. 303 1.35 

No. 2 1.45 

No. 10 7.50 
Std., Ungraded, 8 75-.80 
No. 303 1.20 
No. 2 1.30 
No. 10 6.25 
No. 303 1.20 
No. 2 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 6.00-6.25 
MarYLAND SWEETS, (New Pack) 
Fey., Ungraded, 8 02. sss 1.00 
No. 303 1,60 


No. 1 -90-.95 
No. 303 1.35 
No. 2 1.40 
No. 10 6.50 

Std., Ungraded, No. 308 ............ 1.20 
No. 2 1.30 
No. 10 6.25 

New YorkK SWEETS 

Fey., 1 and 2 sv., No. 303............ 2.30 


3-4-5 sv., No. 303. 


Ex. Std., 4 sv., NO. 10 
5 sv., No. 10 6.75 
POTATOES, Sweer 
Texas, Fey., Sy.. No. 2 
No. 2% 1.95 
No. 10 7.75 
SAUERKRAUT 
No. 10 4.25 


Midwest, Fey., No. 2%........1.25-1.30 


No. 10 Nominal 
SPINACH 
Md. Out 
No. 10 7.00 
1.30 
No. 2% 1.60 
No. 10 5.00 
Ozarks Nominal 
TOMATOES 
Tri-States, Std., No. 1.......... .85- .90 
1.15-1.20 
No. 2 1.25-1.30 
No. 2% 1.85-2.00 
No. 10 5.75-6.00 
Midwest, No. 2, Ex. Std.....1.45-1.55 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
Standards—all sizes out 
No. 10 6.50 
TOMATO CATSUP 
Md., Fey., 14 02. Nominal 
Mid-West, Fey., 14 oz. . Nominal 
TOMATO PUREE 
Midwest, Fey., No. 10 6.50 
TURNIP GREENS 
No. 2% 1.40 
No. 10 4.50-4.75 
No. 10 3.75 
FRUITS 
APPLES 
Nominal 
APPLE SAUCE 
Nominal 
APRICOTS 
Halves, Unpeeled, Fey., 
No. 303 1.90 
No. 2% 3.10 
Halves, Unpeeled, Ch., 
No. 8 oz. 1.05 
No. 1 1.65 
No. 2% 2.65 
No. 10 8.75 
Whole, Unpeeled, No. 308............ 1.65 
No. 2% 2.60 
Whole, Peeled, No. 2% wesc 3.25 
BERRIES (NortHweEst) 
BoYSEN AND YOUNG 
Fey., 8 oz 1.25 
No. 303 2.371% 
No. 2 2.70 
No. 10 13.85 
Choice, 8 oz. 1.17% 
No. 303 2.22% 
No. 2 2.55 
No. 10 12.25 
Locan 
Fey., 8 oz. 1.35 
No. 308 2.42% 
No, 2 2.85 


THE CANNING TRADE - 


No. 10 14.75 
Choice, 8 oz. 1.25 
No. 303 2.27% 
No. 2 2.65 
No. 10 13.50 
CHERRIES 
Water, No. 1.90-2.00 
No. 10 9.50 
FRUIT COCKTAIL ‘ 
Calif., Choice, 8 02. 1.15-1.20 
No. 2% 3.30-3.45 
11.45-11.75 
PEARS 
Calif., Bart., Choice, 8 02............ 1.45 
No. 1 T 2.37%, 
No. 2% 3.75 
No. 10 12.75 
No. 2% 3.45 
No. 10 11.75 
PEACHES 
No. 10 9.25-9.45 
No. 10 8.60-8.80 
7.85-8.05 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 2%, SL....3.20 
No. 2 2.80 
Chunks, No. 2 2.68 
Tidbits, No. 2 2.65 
No. 1, Flat 1,25 
No. 10 11.60 
Crushed, No. 2.85 
No. 2 2.40 
No. 1, Flat 1.32% 
Buffet 1.25 
10.60-11.10 
Choice, Sh., No. 246 3.00 
No. 2 2.65 
No. 1, Flat 1.30 
JUICES 
APPLE 
46 oz. 2.20 
32 oz. Bot. ‘ 1.70 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
46 oz. 3.45-3.50 
46 oz. 3.20 
GRAPEFRUIT 
Fla., No. 2 1.35-1.40 
46 oz. 3.20-3.35 
Calif., No. 2 1.37% 
46 oz. 3.10 
ORANGE 
Fla., No. 2 1.60 
46 oz. 3.40-3.65 
Calif., No. 2 1.55 
46 oz. 3.65 
PINEAPPLE 
Fey., No. 2 1.35 
46 oz. 3.25 
No. 10 6.50 
TOMATO 
Fey., No. 2 1.20 
46 oz. 2.35 
Ind, Fey., No. 2 1,20 
46 oz. 2.50 
NN. NO. B 1.20 
46 oz. 2.60 
Calif., Fey., No. 2 1.10 
46 oz. 2.40 
FISH 
OYSTERS 
Gulf, 436 oz. 3.50-3.75 


SALMON—PER CASE 
Alaska, Red., No. 1 T......28.75-29.50 
17.50-18.00 


Y's 
SARDINES—PeEr Case 


Maine, Oil keyless............ 6.25-6.50 
California Out 
TUNA—PErR CASE 
Fey., Light meat 14’s........13.00-13.25 
Std. 12.00 
Chunks 11.00 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


WHEN IN NEED of food processing machinery of any kind 
wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, 
Plainview (West), Tex. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 900 cata- 
log for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


YOUR FIRST THOUGHT for good food and canning equip- 
ment should be the First Machinery Corp. Stainless and Copper 
Kettles, Tanks, Stills, Evaporators, Vacuum Pans and Pressure 
Vessels. Reactors, Retorts, Sterilizers; all sizes. Dryers and 
Dehydrators of all types utilizing steam, electricity or gas; 
vacuum or atmospheric. Juice extractors, Pulpers and Finish- 
ers. Colloid Mills, Homogenizers and Viscolizers. Centrifugal 
Extractors, Filter Presses. Cutters, Slicers, Dicers, Choppers, 
Grinders. Vegetable and Fruit Washers, Peelers, Blanchers, 
ete. Packaging Equipment including Fillers Labelers, ete. Com- 
plete plants for sale on location. First Machinery Corp., 157 
Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y. 


$$$$$ SAVED ARE $$$$$ EARNED—Check with Food Pro- 
cessing Equipment Company, Kalamazoo, Michigan for your 
Canning Machinery requirements. 


FOR SALE—40 unused 200 gal. Aluminum Storage Tanks, 
original cost $295, our price $75 each. We have a large and 
varied stock of Tanks and Kettles at bargain prices. Also avail- 
able are many good Mixers, Fillers, Filters, Blanchers, Pulpers, 
Labelers, Vacuum Pans, Pumps, Washers, etc. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant. Send your inquiries to: 
Consolidated Products Co., Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York 7, 
N. Y. Phone: BArclay 7-0600. 


FOR SALE—Stainless Steel Tanks from 15 gal. to 500 gal., 
also 3400 and 6700 gal. Stainless Clad Jacketed Kettles from 40 
gal. to 150 gal.; Burt Wrap Around Labelers; Ayars Pea & 
Beans Fillers. Perry Equipment Corp., 1502 W. Thompson St., 
Philadelphia 21, Pa. 


WANTED—MACHINERY 


WANTED—We can use Stainless Steel Kettles, 100, 300 and 
500 gallons; Stainless Steel Tanks, 200 and 500 gal., some with 
coils. Also Adjustable Can Labeler for quarts and gallons; 5 
Retorts 40 x 72” with crates. Adv. 5048, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—We are in need of 3 Retorts, 40 x 72, with Bas- 
kets; S. S. Chick Pea Filler; Hand Pack Filler. Kindly give 
details and best price. Adv. 50118, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE OR FOR LEASE ON PERCENTAGE BASIS— 
Modern, up-to-date cannery in the Lower Rio Grande Valley of 
Texas. This cannery has a capacity of running 500,000 cases 
per year. We are set up to pack Tomatoes, Tomato Products, 
Spinach, Mustard and Turnip Greens, Beans, Beets, Potatoes, 
Blackeye Peas, Lima Beans, Grapefruit Juice, Grapefruit Sec- 
tions Tomatoes and Okra, Crowder Peas and Carrots. Any or 
all of the aforementioned products can be packed in the follow- 
ing sizes: 100/4% oz, 48/8 oz, 48/1, 24/300, 24/303, 24/2, 24/2%, 
12/46 oz, and 6/10. We will supply the price and any addi- 
tional information on request to any interested party. All 
inquiries will be in the strictest confidence. Adv. 50105 The 
Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE OR RENT — Food Freezing and Fruit Juice 
Plant, all modern equipment to pack fruits, fruit juices and 
fruit puree, other possibilities. Good water, drainage, plenty 
labor,. center producing area New York State. Owner has other 
interests. Profitable operation. Sales finished products assured. 
Adv. 50120, The Canning Trade. ° 


FOR SALE—Going business, 100,000 cases No. 2 Tomato and 
Bean Canning Factory in Maryland. Excellent location. Adv. 
50122, The Canning Trade. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—As Superintendent or Manager of 
Canning Factory. Experienced in all vegetables and dry line 
packing. R. R. Voorhis, Box 263, Stigler, Okla. 


FOR SALE—1 Indiana Paddle Finisher, equipped with .027 
nickel silver screen, stainless steel hood and underpan, bronze 
shaft and contact castings; motor driven, 3 HP 220/440, 60 
cycle, 3 phase Motor and Starter, brand new. 1 Indiana Model 
175 Junior Pulper, equipped with .060 monel screen, stainless 
steel hopper, hood and underpan, tobin bronze shaft and all con- 
tact castings of bronze; motor driven, 5 HP, 1800 RPM,. 220/ 
440, 60 cycle, 3 phase Motor and Starter, slightly used. 1 Vik- 
ing Sanitary Pump, brand new. Sugarcreek Food Processing 
Co., Sugarcreek, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Jumbo Crown Sealer with Hopper, Type E, 
Serial #695; this machine has been used very little and is in 
excellent condition. Also one Anderson Barngrover Exhaust 
Box for #2 and #2% cans, used very little. Lake Odessa Can- 
ning Co., Lake Odessa, Mich. . 


FOR SALE—1 Styl-o-matic Straight Unscrambling Table 
equipped with variable speed drive. Good condition. $500. 
Adv. 50124, The Canning Trade. 


_ FOR SALE—Can Labeler. FMC Kyler Model H Can Labeler 
for 202-603 diameter and 214-700 height cans, used less than 
one year since new, complete with motor, all accessories, bargain 
price, Adv, 50121, The Canning Trade. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


THERMOMETERS—We repair Mercurial Indicating Ther- 
mometers. Dial Thermometers and Recording Thermometers of 
all makes. Instruments are reconditioned like new. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. For economical savings ship your Thermometers 
to: Nurnberg Thermometer Co., 124 Livingston St., Brooklyn, 
New York. 


WANTED—Squash and Pumpkin Seed. Send samples and 
prices wanted and quantity. W. D. Ross, Clayton, Del. 


PURE FRUIT JUICES—We can supply a complete line of 
new pack frozen and pasteurized, filtered and unfiltered Mont- 
morency Cherry, Strawberry, Red and Black Raspberry, Red 
Currant, Quince, Crabapple, Apple and Elderberry. Frozen 
Fruits and Puree for preserves, jelly, extracts, ice cream, dis- 
tributors, ete. Otto W. Cuyler, Inc., Webster, N. Y. Phone: 370. 


ATTENTION—Pickle Packers, Distributors. 300 -12/24 oz. 
Kosher Dill Pickles 75¢ doz.; 138 - 4/105 oz. Kosher Dill Pickles 
$1.00 case; 35-4/105 oz. Kosher Dill Pickles (Chunks for hot 
stands, restaurants, hotels. ete.) $1.00 case; 800-12/24 oz. 
Kosher Dill Tomatoes 75c doz.; 70 barrels Kosher Dill Tomatoes 
$12.00. Available for buyer’s or packer’s label. Price 50% of 
market for quick sale. Adv, 50123, The Canning Trade. 
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TECHNOLOGICALLY SPEAKING 


(Continued from page 6) 


ated definitions and limits for a few of the common foods and 

food ingredients are given herewith. 

Salt—Crystalline Sodium Chloride containing not more than 
1.4 percent sulphate and 0.1 percent of other impurities. 
Free running salt may contain one percent of material to 
prevent lumping or caking. Iodized salt may contain not 
more than .01 percent of potassium iodide. 


Sweetening—Sugar shall contain not less than 99.5 percent 
sucrose. Icing sugar, powdered sugar may be prepared with 
or without added color and may contain not more than 5 per- 
cent of starch by weight. Brown sugar, molasses, refiners 
sugar, sugar and cane syrup are defined. No synthetic sweet- 
eners such as saccharine may be used in manufacturing food 
except for the exclusive use of persons suffering from disease. 


Canned Vegetables shall be the foods prepared by heat process- 
ing, properly matured and prepared fresh vegetables with or 
without: 

a—Sugar, or dextrose, or both 
b—Salt, or 
c—Conditioner 
and shall be canned in suitable, clean, closed containers. 


Tomatoes shall contain not less than 50 percent of drained to- 
mato solids and may contain as a conditioner calcium chloride, 
citrate, mono calcium phosphate, calcium sulphate or any com- 
bination of the above. 

Tomato Juice is prepared from mature tomatoes by any method 
that does not add water, with or without salt, sugar, dextrose 
or both added in dry form. All of these ingredients necessi- 
tate proper label declaration. 


Tomato Juice or Tomato Juice Cocktail may show mold counts 
not exceeding 25 percent of positive fields and not more than 
50,000,000 bacteria or 3,900,000 yeast and spores per ml. 


Tomato Puree—The definition of tomato puree specifies a speci- 
fic gravity at 20°C./20°C. of not less than 1.050 with or with- 
out the addition of Class II preservative. 


Tomato Paste—A concentrate made by evaporating screened 
tomatoes with or without sound tomato trimmings and with 
or without salt, Class II preservative or food color and shall 
contain not less than 20 percent tomato solids. Concentrated 
paste contains not less than 30 percent tomato solids. 


Tomato Catsup—Made from pulp and juice of red ripe tomatoes 
with seeds, skins and cores removed with addition of vinegar, 
salt seasoning and sweetening agent, with or without Class 
II preservative, or food color. The maximum microbiological 
limits for puree, paste and catsup are as follows: 

Mold—50 percent of positive fields 
Bacteria—100,000,000 per ml. 
Yeasts and spores—7,500,000 per ml. 

Canned Peas are the canned food prepared with water from 
young, tender peas, free from pods or other foreign material, 
and with or without sugar, dextrose or both, salt, or the con- 
ditioners Calcium hydroxide and Magnesium hydroxide, the 
limiting amounts of which are 0.04 percent and 0.01 percent. 
When these conditioners are added the label must bear the 
statement “Alkalies added.” 


Sauerkraut—The canned food containing a fully fermented cab- 
bage to which salt has been added and shall contain not less 
than 1 percent of acid calculated as lactic acid. 

Canned Fruits shall be the foods prepared by heat-processing 
sound, properly matured and prepared fresh fruit with or 
without sugar, dextrose or both and shall be canned in suit- 
able clean, closed containers. 

Fruit Juice—The definition of each of the respective juices 
specify limiting specific gravities, sugar, acidities, ash and 
mineral content of the ash. 

The regulations in the same manner define and limit the sale 
of drugs, alcoholic beverages and cosmetics. There is appar- 
ently little, if any enforcement of food and drug regulations by 
the individual provinces and therefore no counterpart of our 
own interstate and intrastate control. 


SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


SOLVED 


Jack: There’s a cute little number down on the 
beach. Guess I’ll teach her to swim. 

Jim: But what if she can swim already? 

Jack: Then she can teach me. 


A coffee salesman was traveling through the south, 
and as he waited for a train in a little southern town 
he chatted with a lazy looking colored man idling on a 
bench at the station. 

“Ever drink coffee?” he inquired, with an eye to 
stirring up interest in his line. 

The colored man allowed as he did. He drank a lot 
of coffee. Fifty cups a day, he answered. 

“Fifty cups a day! Doesn’t it keep you awake?” 
inquired the astonished coffee salesman. 

“Well, it helps,’”’ answered the colored man. 

If you don’t learn anything from your mistakes, 
there’s no sense in making them. 


You'll never get warm with the cash you burn. 


“What do you wish madam?” 

“T wish some chicken salad, turkey, fruit cake, ice 
cream and wine.” 

“And what do you wish sir.” 

“T wish I hadn’t come.” 


Repairs were being carried out on the roof of an 
asylum by a local builder who had asked for an inmate 
to assist him. All went well until lunch-time, when 
the builder’s assistant clutched him around the neck 
and said: “Come on, let’s jump down.” 

The builder was frightened almost out of his wits, 
but suddenly he had an inspiration that saved his life. 

“Oh, rats,” he replied, “anybody could do that. Come 
on down and let’s jump up.” 


lmprove Sweet Corn Quality with This 


New Steinlite LIQUID CELL Jester! 


Determine exact sweet corn 

field maturity dates with this new 

Steinlite Liquid Cell Tester—quickly 

. . easily. You can make a test in 6 
minutes or less, keep an accurate mois- 
ture content record of your pack from har- 
vest to container. Field-proved . . . packer- 
approved in extensive Midwest tests last season. 
Simple in operation ... measures moisture content 


from 0 to 100% . . . employs electronic principle. 
Boost profits by stepping your sweet corn grades... 
r 


order your Model 200 Steinlite 
Liquid Cell Tester today. 


CHICAGO 788 CONVERSE BLDG., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
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